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THE ROLE OF POLITICAL BOUNDARIES 
By DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON 

Boundary disputes have ever been potent causes of war. A treaty of 
peace not infrequently constitutes the casus belli of a new conflagration, 
because it imposes upon some belligerent illogical and geographically impos- 
sible boundaries. The first shot of the second Balkan war was fired during 
peace negotiations at the close of the first; and the treaty of peace which 
terminated the second conflict laid the basis for Bulgaria's last assault on 
Serbia. In each case a political boundary which deprived Bulgaria of 
certain real or fancied geographical advantages was the cause of war. Italy 
rejected Austrian tenders of territory and entered the present war against 
her former ally because the latter would not agree to a boundary designed 
to secure Italy against invasion from the north. 

Manifestly anything so pregnant with dangerous possibilities as a 
political boundary demands careful study. Not until the role which a 
boundary line should play in the economy of nations is fully understood 
will it be proper to seek the ideal boundary line. Not until the compara- 
tive value of difi'erent physical features on the earth 's surface in performing 
the desired role has been determined will it be possible to say which 
natural boundaries are best. The geographer is always profoundly inter- 
ested in any discussions bearing on these vital points and particularly so 
at a time when such discussions have more than ordinary significance in 
view of the new map of Europe which must soon be drawn. A brief review 
of four recent papers dealing with boundary problems, two from the stand- 
point of general principles and two relating to a concrete case, may there- 
fore be in order. 

One view of the role of political boundaries is ably defended by Colonel 
Sir Thomas H. Iloldich.^ Col. Iloldieh frankly affirms that the best way to 
presei've peace amongst the nations is to part them by as strong and as 
definite a physical fence as can be found. The political boundary must be 
a formidable barrier. It may be either natural or artificial, but in either 
case it should be as continuous and as unbroken as circumstances permit. 
Prevention of war is better than cure, and one of the best preventives is 
an international boundary which limits the capacity of angry disputants 
to get at each other. The skill of man can enormously increase the value 
of such a boundary by constructing an intricate tracery of trenches and 
fieldworks to link one natural obstacle with another. In this author's 
opinion the European boundary of the future may well become an actual 



1 Political Boundaries, Scottish Gcour. Mag., Vol. 32, 191C, pp. 497-507. 
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military barrier bristling with obstructions and points of steel, a barrier 
so formidable as to approach the ideal of absolute security. 

On the basis of this conception of political boundaries, Colonel Holdich 
proceeds to discuss the relative merits of different natural features as 
boundary lines. In his view mountain ranges are incomparably the best, 
since they often constitute impassable border lands, presenting on either 
hand "a magnificent wall of defense, unbroken, impressive, defiant." It 
is recognized that in the past armies have been conducted through moun- 
tain passes, but the author thinks this phase of history is not likely to 
repeat itself. The most magnificent natural boundary in the world is 
considered to be the Himalayan ranges, parting India from the uplands 
of central Asia and securely defending it from northern invasion. Lesser 
ranges have a high defensive value, as witness the role of the Carpathians 
in checking the Russian advance on Hungary. Even a comparatively low 
divide may give sufficient command in altitude to be of decisive military 
importance. 

Rivers are ranked next in value to mountain chains as natural bound- 
aries. They are easily visible and often constitute formidable military 
barriers. Lakes may be serviceable in boundary-making; and while the 
position of the actual boundary line may be ill-defined in the broad expanse 
of waters, the exact position, as in the case of a desert boundary, is of 
small consequence. Expanses of lake waters and expanses of dry desert 
are barriers, which, although capable of being crossed, nevertheless com- 
monly separate the peoples of the more habitable regions on either side. 
Marshes are admitted to have played an important role as military barriers 
in the strategy of the present war, but are rejected as boundary lines for 
reasons not wholly convincing. Imaginary straight-line boundaries — 
whether parallels of latitude, meridians of longitude, or azimuth lines — 
having no natural value as barriers, are classed as ' ' almost invariably bad, ' ' 
and considerations other than military are urged against them. 

One may take Colonel Holdich 's view of the role of political boundaries 
and still not follow him in all his conclusions. It is interesting to note, 
for example, that military authorities are by no means agreed as to the 
defensive value of mountain barriers. Mountainous topography presents 
obstacles to defensive warfare as well as to operations of an offensive char- 
acter. Attacking forces have the advantage of being able to concentrate 
for a crushing blow at any selected point on the line of defense. The 
defenders cannot concentrate until the blow is about to fall, but must then 
do so with great rapidity if they are to prevent the breaking of their liuQ 
by superior forces. Such rapid concentration is always difficult, and some- 
times quite impossible, in a region of rugged topography and few good 
roads. The Archduke Charles was of the opinion that in mountain warfare 
the advantage was beyond comparison on the side of the attacking army, 
an opinion further supported by Colonel J. R. Jackson in his little manual 
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of military geography.^ Only in case the war be a national war, with the 
defenders supported by the whole population of the mountainous country, 
does the task of the invader become insuperable, in Jackson's opinion. 
Other military writers consider mountains favorable for a tactical but not 
for a strategical defense. 

It is interesting to note that Colonel Holdich's faith in the value of 
great fortresses as adjuncts to a political boundary has not been shattered 
by the fate of Liege, Namur, Maubeuge, Antwerp, and the fortified cities 
of the eastern theater of war. The grounds for his faith do not appear 
wholly valid, for he credits the original German plan of an attack through 
Belgium to German respect for the great fortresses from Verdun to Belfort. 
There is good reason to believe, however, that the unfavorable character 
of the topography of northeastern France figured more prominently in the 
decision of the German general staff. Certainly the Colonel is in error in 
citing Verdun in support of his theory, for the real defense of this historic 
site was not made from the famous permanent fortifications but from tem- 
porary fieldworks so skillfully located as to take every advantage of the 
natural defensive barriers afforded by a dissected cuesta trenched by an 
incised meandering valley and its tributaries. 

A point of view quite the opposite of that championed by Colonel 
Holdich is presented by Professor L. W. Lyde.^ In Professor Lyde's 
opinion the ideal political boundary is not an impassable barrier limiting 
the capacity of angry disputants to get at one another but * ' a feature which 
actually encourages peaceful international intercourse. ' ' Since rivers draw 
the inhabitants of their basins together and offer a maximum of peaceful 
associations, they are pre-eminently to be desired as boundary lines. Some 
concession to the military viewpoint appears in the admission that while 
rivers offer no check to peaceful intercourse, but rather encourage it, they 
are the more valuable as boundaries because they do serve as checks to 
unpeaceful intercourse. Emphasis is laid upon the defensive value of 
river barriers in the Balkan and Eastern campaigns of the present war, 
a point already discussed at some length by the present writer in earlier 
numbers of the Review.* Other advantages of river boundaries are touched 
upon, as, for example, the obvious ease of observing the exact position of 
such a line of demarcation, and the rather questionable supposition that 
rivers by a rough bisection of their basins make a fairly even division of 
the enclosing regions and their included mineral wealth. 

It must be said that Professor Lyde does not adequately present the 
objectionable features of rivers, which have given rise to much difficulty 
with river boundaries in the past. No one can study the varied terms in 
which river boundaries between our own states are defined without realizing 

2 Military Geography: Its Nature, Object, and Importance. 62 pp., London, 1860. 

3 River Frontiers in Europe, Scottish Geogr, Mag., Vol. 32, 1916, pp, 545-566. 

* The Great Russian Retreat, eeoaniSei'., Vol, 1,1916, pp. 85-109; The Balkan Compaign, ftid.. Vol. 2, 
1916, pp, 27-47. 
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that the exact delimitation of such a boundary is far from simple. If a 
shifting river course can cause endless litigation between two states of the 
same Union, what trouble may it not cause between different nations? 
Those most familiar with the Rio Grande as an international boundary 
will hardly confirm Professor Lyde's good opinion of it. More than once 
its eccentricities have brought Mexico and the United States to the verge 
of armed conflict, and a special commission has had to undertake the solu- 
tion of the endless problems it presents. Rivers do tend in some measure to 
unify the peoples occupying their basins; but will the unit population not 
often object to being under the control of two different governments? In 
new lands, such as Africa, proposed river boundaries have had to be 
changed to divide boundaries, because the single native tribe occupying 
a given river basin could not well be separated into two independent 
groups under different civil and military jurisdiction. The counts in the 
indictment against rivers could be extended indefinitely, and they must 
be answered before a satisfactory agreement can be reached as to what 
constitutes the ideal natural boundary. 

The latter part of Professor Lyde's discussion has little to do with 
river frontiers, as it deals with certain broad changes in territory economi- 
cally and strategically desirable from the standpoint of England and 
her allies. 

As a good illustration of specific boundary problems in which strategic 
and linguistic considerations appear to be in irreconcilable conflict, we may 
select the Trentino frontier. The strategic character of this part of the 
Austro-Italian boundary has been described by the writer.^ As was there 
pointed out, Austria enjoys every strategic advantage in the region in 
question. The boundary line follows lower crests south of the main divide 
and is, therefore, dominated by higher points in Austrian territory. It 
also runs transverse to the main valleys of the southern Alps, which open 
southward into Italy and facilitate an Austrian descent upon the plain 
of the Po. This position of the boundary, furthermore, leaves a large 
Italian-speaking population within Austrian territory. 

Whatever the outcome of the present war, some rectification of the 
present frontier to the advantage of Italy may confidently be expected. 
Such rectification was, indeed, the subject of negotiations between Austria 
and Italy prior to the latter country's entry into the war in 1915. Austria 
at that time proposed to cede to Italy a portion of the Trentino, or "Siid- 
Tirol, " as it is illogically called by the Germans. The territory which 
Austria was willing to abandon to prevent Italy from joining the Allies 
coincided roughly with the extension of the Italian language north of the 
Italian frontier. Italian demands presented then were based, however, 
upon strategic necessities as well as upon linguistic considerations. 



5 Geographic Notes on the War: The Austro-Italian Frontier, Bidl. Amer. Geogr. Soc., Vol. 47. 1915. pp. 
526-529. 
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They therefore outlined a frontier farther north, nearer to the Adriatic 
watershed. 

An interesting discussion of this whole problem is presented by Douglas 
W. Freshfield.® As set forth by Mr. Freshfield, the Italian claim may be 
summarized as follows: Starting from Switzerland the present bound- 
ary line shall be maintained to Mount Cevedale, whence the new line 
strikes east to the lUmenspitze and thence northeast to Klausen (its name 
betrays its strategic importance), passing through Gargazon. Frbm Klausen 
the line leads to the south until latitude 46° 30' is attained, after which 
it resumes its easterly course, passing through Tofana and reaching the 
old boundary four miles northeast of Cortina d'Ampezzo. The popu- 
lation of the last-named district, formerly Ladin, is now Italian. This 
boundary revision would give political validity to the Italian Alps, a region 
which Mr. Freshfield, on the basis of his own observations and supported 
by quotations from Ratzel, shows to be geographically Italian. It would, 
furthermore, transfer to Italy strategic control of the entrance to the 
Vintsehgau, of the valley of the Upper Adige, and of "the gorge of the 
Eisack at Klausen with the issue of the Brenner and Pustherthal railways. ' ' 
The new frontier has the additional merit of being identical with the old 
Bishopric boundary from 1106 A. D. to the Reformation. The flaw in the 
proposed rectification, if any exists, is due to the fact that the Bozen district 
is Teutonic in speech and feeling, although economically it is Italian. The 
rest of the population in the Trentino favors annexation to Italy. 

A contribution to the same problem from the Teutonic point of view 
is made by R. von Pfaundler.^ Von Pfaundler's paper is essentially a 
discussion of the Austrian offer to Italy in 1915. The line proposed 
diverges from the Italian project at Illmenspitze, and strikes south in such 
manner as to avoid cession to Italy of any territory of German speech. In 
doing this, however, it leaves some of the Italian-speaking northeastern 
districts of the Noce valley in Austrian territory. All the mountain outlets 
which converge into the Adige valley are also retained by Austria. From 
the Italian standpoint this is inadmissible, as it would leave the southern 
country unduly exposed to unwarranted aggression from the north. 

On the basis of the Austrian census for 1910, von Pfaundler thus tabu- 
lates the changes in population consequent upon such a boundary revision 
as Austria proposed: 

Italians 
and Ladinians Germans 

In territory offered by Austria 366,837 13,892 

In territory retained by Austria 18,863 511,222 

Relying upon the same source of information, he shows that Italy's 
official claim implies the inclusion in Italian territory of 74,000 Germans 

* The Southern Frontiers of Austria. Geogr. Joum., Vol. 46, 1915, pp. 414-433. 

^ Oesterreichisch-Italienisehe Grenzfragen, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 61, 1915, pp. 217-223. 
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along with the 371,477 Italians and Ladinians who would thereby be incor- 
porated in the southern kingdom. 

To the impartial observer it would seem that the Italian claim offers 
the more equitable division of those strategical advantages which each 
nation considers essential to national security. It would leave to Austria 
the watershed, a position admirably suited for defense; and would at the 
same time award to Italy control of the outlet passes. Each country would 
thus find itself secure from sudden aggression on the part of the other. 
The Austrian offer, on the contrary, altogether disregards Italy's strategical 
necessities. 

The four papers reviewed above are typical of many discussions now 
occupying the attention of geographers and serve to illustrate the nature 
of the problems which very shortly will command the interested attention 
of the whole world. Whether from the standpoint of the general principles 
involved or from that of the practical application of those principles to 
concrete cases, the early selection of new boundaries for certain European 
countries will demand, and should receive, the best knowledge and highest 
skill of both geographer and statesman. 



